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ABSTRACT 

The booklet is designed to explain to young people 
whose lives may be affected by the Selective Service System the 
background to the standby Selective Service System as it^ exists ^ 
today*. It offers information as to the evolution and background, the 
purpose, and the procedures employed by Selective Service* The bulk 
of the booklet deals with "Why We Need the Selective Service System" 
and includes subsections headed: history; all-volunteer army; 
Selective Service' System today; what the law re^guires; how the system 
works, which is further divided into: structure, registrars and 
advisors, classif icatdton, procedural rights, personal appearances. 
State appeals, national appeal board, and the future. Suggested i 
topics of discussion; or study are included. (JE) 
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THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOKLET 



V 

The information in this instructional guide is arranged to serve as both a teachers' discus- 
sion guide and as a reference source for use by students. This booklet attempts to offer a 
reasonably "fine brush" treatment of the "why's and wherefore's" behind the standby Selective 
Service System as it exists today. It offers basic information as to the evolution and background, 
the purpose, and the procedures employed by this small Federal agency. Without basic informa- 
tion such as this, the young people whose lives m^y be affected by Selective Sei v ice would find it 
difficult to understand the, System's role in government. It is to these young people that this 
booklet is directed. 

It is recognized that many different approaches will be used by teachers in presenting this 
material. So^ne teachers may choose to utilize one or more class periods while others may choose 
to incorporate the topic into a more general study of citizenship rights and responsibilities. 
Whatever your approach, the accompanying instructional material is designed to provide a 
general background of the operation of the Selective Service System. Additional materials are 
available from your State Headquarters. Order cards are provided in the back of this publication 
to facilitate your obtaining additional materials. 



SUGGESTED TOPICS OF DISCUSSION OR STUDY 

Why is the Selective Service Law similar to an insurance policy? • 

What historical precedent exists for involuntary military service? 

What are some advantages and disadvantages of an all-volunteer army? 

What are some of the conditions that must exist to maintain .an adequate army of volunteers? 

What is the primary purpose of a Selective Service System? 

Why is it essential to the individual and to the nation that all male 18 year olds fulfill the 
registration requirement? 

Where and by whom are classification decisions made? 
What types of classifications are available? 

What rights does an individual have under the Selective Service Law? 
What do you see as the future of the Selective Service System? 
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INTRODUCTION 




Good questions! Especially in light of the present reduced size of the armed forces and the 
emphasis on providing for an "All- Volunteer" peacetime armed force. \ 

Both students and teachers should be aware of the responsibilities that young men have 
under the law today; and both should be aware that the Selective Service System, although not 
presently inducting young men into the armed forces is still required, by law, to register and 
classify young men and to be prepared to resume examinations and inductions should the need 
arise once again. Good citizens are informed citizens, and it is for the purpose of informing you, 
the student or teacher, that this instructional guide is offered. 




Section (1) of the Military Selective Service Act (50 United States Code, Appendix 451, as 
amended September 28, 1971), which is the basis for our present structure states: 

"The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must be 
achieved and maintained to assure the security of this nation. The Congress 
further declares that in a free society the obligations and privileges of serving in 
the armed forces and the reserve components thereof should be shared gener- 
ally, in accordance with a system of selection which is fair and just, and which is 
consistent with maintenance of an effective national econon^y." 



AN INSURANCE POLICY . 

The law is permanent legislation that can be changed only by Congress. Young men in 
particular, should understand that the Selective Service Law is much like an insurai\ce policy; 
in return for the payment of a modest annual premium (cost to keep a standby structure), 
national protection is provided against the unexpected need for men in the armed forces. The 
President's general authority to induct men terminated on July 1, 1973, and the System has 
been placed on a "standby" basis. As would be expected, the System is required to operate on a 
sharply reduced budget while in this standby posture; thus, the "insurance premium" is reduced 
tc the minimum while the nation still retains the capability to respond to any unexpected 
emergency requiring renewal of the President's authority to order inductions. 



Section 10(h) of the Military Selective Service Act states: 

"(h) — If at any time calls under this section for the induction of persons for 
training and service in the arnied forces are discontinued because the armed 
forces arp placed on an all-volunteer basis for meeting their active duty man- 
power needs, the Selective Service System, as it is constituted on the date of the 
enactment of this sub-section, shall, nevertheless, be maintained as an active 
standby organization, with (1) a complete registration and classification struc- 
ture capable of immediate operation in the event of a national emergency and (2) 
.personnel adequate to reinstitute immediately the full operation of the system, 
including military reservists who are trained to operate such System and who 
can be ordered to active duty for such purpose in the event of a national 
emergency." 
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These are good questions also! Since the students of today will be Ihe policy-makers of 
tomorrow, you the student should understand the past, present, and future of the Selective 
Service System, and your part in it. 



J A LOOK AT HISTORY 



It is not generally realized that involuntary military service dates back to the very dawn of 
history. Following the Israelites' release from bondage by Egypt, the Bible tells us that God 
ordered Moses to take a count of the men who were twenty years of age or older. His purpose was 
to raise an army to *'go forth and conquer" the Promised Land. This is only one of several 
instances recorded in the Bible of the necessity to raise an army. 

Persuasion has always been needed to raise armies of sufficient size and quality to meet 
emergency conditions. History also tells us that in ancient times, the Greek city-states were able 
to maintain their independence only through strict application of Involuntary military service 
for all jnale citizens. 

Rome, on the other hand, fell to Ihe barbarians when her citizens began to rely on "profes- 
sional" armies to fight her wars, 

Europe developed a peacetime universal military training as a permanent policy. America, 
howv^ver, until recent times avoided the very thought of universal military training except 
during periods of extreme emergency of war; and even in periods of great worH conflict, this 
nation has always provided for deferred or exempt classification categories of men. 



THE OLD ERA 

American Selective Service stems from the old English militia tradition which assumed 
that everyone "owed" an obligation to bear arms. The militia system was utilized during the 
Revolutionary War, and, in a fashion, during the War of 1812 and the War with Mexico in 1845, 
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The Civil War brought about the first national "draft*' by executive order of President 
Lincoln. It was not the most successful, nor the fairest method of conscription one would have 
wanted, however, it did bring forth a body of men who fought to bring the nation back together as 
these United States. This form of conscription was administered by the military under the Office 
_ of the ProVost Marshal General, a distinction that set it apart from the modern Selective Service 
System. 

V 

The Selective Service Act of 1917 passed'the Congress by an overwhelming majority when 
America found herself in the midst of World War 1. This Act established local boards of 
uncompensated citizens who were responsible for questions of deferment of certain men from 
service in the military. The Act expired with the end of the war. 



THE NEW ERA 

After much study and careful planning for over fourteen years by the Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Committee, a plan was proposed to Congress; and, on September 16, 
1940, the Selective Training and Service Act was passed to become the first "peacetime" 
Selective Service Law in our history. Even so, this law was promoted by the threat of war for 
Hitler's armies were already on the move invading Poland. 

/ 

Looking back on history, it would be safe to Say that the work of the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee to establish a Selective Service System may well have been 
Americans salvation, for less than fifteen months later, the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. The 
requirements placed upon Selective Service were extensive, but the System was able to provide 
more than 66 percent of the total manpower needs in World War IL 

So, as with the first act, in 1917, the end of the war brought a dismantling of the Selective 
Service System. No one could the forsee the need for the draft to continue, and the law was 
allowed to expire on March 31, 1947. With dangers of war apparently removed, it was believed 
that volunteer enlistments would be sufficient to maintain the armed forces at the necessary 
strength levels. 

But less than fourteen months later Congress passed a new act known as the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. 



THE CRISIS ERA 

For the next 25 years it seemed that the United States w?.s involved in one crisis after 
another: Korea, Berlin, the Middle East, Taiwan, Cuba, and finally Vietnam. Serious interna- 
tional conflicts became a way of life, and Selective Service vas required to play an integral part 
in our national defense. Manpower was furnished whenever the Department of Defense found it 
necessary to call upon the Selective Service System. All branches of the service were able to 
maintain their strength because, whenever the voluntary enlistments fell below needs, the 
Selective Service System was able to fill the gap. Selective Service indirectly functioned as an 
effective motivational force to stimulate voluntary enlistments. ^ 
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TODAY 



Now, the involvement of the United States in the Vietnam conflict has ended. Inductions 
have ceased. The Administration is pledged to support the All- Volunteer concept 

History has shown, however, that the ability to respond quickly to the need to mobilize a 
large army, intelligently and with a minimum of distruption of our national econoray, is a 
requirement we should not ignore. It is for this reason that the Selective Service System is 
maintained on a standby basis. 



THE ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY 

Following a period of spirited public debate of the pros and cons, both in and out of the 
Congress, during the period 1969 through 1972, the United States adopted the all-volunteer 
force concept in 1973. After a generation of reliance on Selective Service to provide sufficient 
numbers of men to augment voluntary enlistments, the armed forces, and particularly the 
Army, were obliged to employ innovative recruiting methods in addition to implementing new 
techniques for motivating and retaining experienced personnel. In many instances, strict 
regulations governing s&eh-mtJfCers as the wearing of the uniform and personal appearance 
were relaxed, and sweeping reforms were instituted reducing the regimentation of barracks life 
and in ofT-duty time activities. Pay was more than doubled for the recruit and substantial 
, bonuses were offered for reenlistment. Inducements to enlist took many forms: Choice of 
location of assignment; emphasis on education; assurances of respect and recognition of indi- 
vidual talents; and, with the withdrawal of United States forces from Vietnam, promises of 
interesting and challenging career opportunities including travel to foreign lands. ^ 

The commitment of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government was clear: the all 
volunteer force was to be achieved^ and achieved without compromising the defense capability of 
the armed forces. In its first full year of operation, the All Volunteer Force enjoyed mixed 
reviews; but it was demonstrated to be neither the complete failure forecast by some of its critics, 
nor the resounding success hoped for by its advocates. During 1973, 141,611 initial voluntary 
enlistments in the Army were obtained, and the number of reenlistments were significantly 
increased. 

It was in the area of the National Guard and Reserve forces that the impact of cessation of 
inductions was expected to be most heavily felt. During the many years of Selective Service 
inductions, the "called** men were inducted for a, period of two years; afterwhich most were 
transferred to the Reserve forces for the balance of the statutory six-year service obligation. 
Many young men entered . the National Guard or Reserve to fulfill their obligation in lieu of 
induction. This provided a ready pool for the Reserve components to insure the Reserve forces 
were maintained at full strength. However, with the advent of the All Volunteer Force concept,^ 
the emphasis of the active forces was on recruiting men for 3- and 4-year tours of duty rather 
than for two years only. As a consequence, the number of experienced people being discharged 
fi-om active duty and transferred to the Reserve declined sharply. Because these Reserve forces 
(U.S. Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, Army National 
Guard, and Air National Guard) represent an important part of the national defense, success of 
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this new concept will depend to a large extent on the corresponding success of the Reserve forces 
in securing sufficient numbers of nonprior service recruits. Since the last of the two-year 
inductees entered the armed forces in December 1972, the real test of the ability of the reserves 
to attract recruits in sufficient numbers will come during and afler 1975. In order to meet this 
challenge, the Reserve forces have emphasized the opportunities and benefits associated with 
membership in an organized Reserve or National Guard unit, and have obtained some benefits 
for Reservists that formerly were limited to members of the active forces. 

The "total force" concept involves a balance of active and ready reserve forces — backed up 
by the inactive or "standby" Reserve (composed primarily of Reservists in the final year of their 
six-year service obligation) — having the capability to respond promptly and in force to an 
immediate threat to the security of the United States. The total strengthof both active and ready 
reserve forces is limited by what we as a nation feel we can afford to spend on national defense. If 
this country should be faced with the need to mobilize a large armed force quickly, the Selective 
Service System would again be called upon to induct the men necessary to supply the manpower 
requirements of the active armed forces. 



THE SELECTI\VE SERVICE SYSTEM TODAY 
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which male citizens are required to perform under the Military Selective 
the greatest importance in guaranteeing to all of the citizens of our great 
freedoms and national freedom will continue. 
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The Selective)^ Service System has three major responsibilities: (1) Registration of men 18 
through 26 years of age; (2) Classification of registrants; and (3) Maintenance of current records. 
These items are being carried out daily in all local boards and area offices. Continuing to 
register, classify and maintain current records on registrants makes it possible to resume 
examinations and inductions on very short notice should the need arise because of national 
emergency. 



WHAT DOES THE LAW REQUIRE? 

Under the law, a person required to register with the Selective Service System has certain 
responsibilities. They are: (1) Registration; (2) Possessinga current Status Card; (3)'Keeping the 
local board informed ofany change of address or change in status that may affect classification; 
and (4) Compliance with requests or directives from the local board. Let us examine in detail 
each of these responsibilities. 



REGISTRATION 

Unless they are already on active duty with the armed forces, all male citizens must present 
themselves for registration when they become 18 years of age. They must register during the 60 
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d^y period beginning 30 days before their 18th birthday. A young man may register in perpon at 
a local board or with d registrar designated for this purpose. If he is in a remote location without 
easy access to a local boaid or a registrar, he rr ay register by mail, using a special mail-in card 
that is available in many public places. 

POSSESSING A CURRENT STATUS CARD 

Within.ten days following registration the local board will prepare and mail the registrant 
his Selective Sei jve Status Card, SSS Form 7, indicating he is properly registered. Failure to 
have this card in his personal possession could be taken as evidence of not having registered. If it 
is lost or destroyed, he should immediately request a replacement from his local board. 



KEEPING THE LOCAL BOARD INFORMED 

Once registered, each individual must keep his local board informed as to changes in his 
mailing address. Failure to advise the local board when a change in address occurs could result 
in a delay in jthe registrant receiving mail from the local board. The burden of responding to 
inquiries from the local board falls squarely upon the registrant. These inquiries usually ask for 
information about a registrant's status which enables the local board to act promptly and wisely 
to insure proper classification of each registrant. Current addn.sses are a must! 

COMPLIANCE^TH REQUESTS 

Failure on the part of a registrant to comply with any of the previously stated respon- 
sibilities could constitute a violation of the Selective Service Law and could result in a fine of 
$10,000, 5 years imprisonment or both. j ^ 

These requirements should be understood by all young men, since Congress, has assigned 
the obligation to them. It is necessary for the national interest and possibly the survival of our 
nation that these responsibilities and obligations be accepted and met as a part of citizenship. 



HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

THE STRUCTURE- 

THE LOCAL BOARD. The local board is the basic administrative and operational element 
of the Selective Service System. Even with the recent nationwide reduction in numbers, there is 
a local board or area office somewhere near you. Not long ago there were over 4,000 local boards 
located in 3,500 sites across the country. As a result of Economies, this number has been 
reduced to approximately 3,000 local boards housed in approximately 660 office sites. Therefore, 
it will not always be as convenient for a young man to personally visit his 'ocal board office as it 
was in the past, yet the consolidation and merging of local boards, and the sharing of office space 
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between several local boards,.has been accomplished in a manner calculated to minimize the 
inconvenience to the registrants as well as to the men and women who voluntarily give their 
time to serve as local bpard members. 

The local board is composed of at least three— but usually more— citizens of thefcommunity 
or area over which it has jurisdiction. Most local boards have five members, each of whom is 
nominated by the Governor and appointed by the President. To be eligible for nomination, a 
citizen must be at least 18, but not yet 65 years of age, reside in the area; and have no current 
per. »onal connection with the military. No member ma^ serve for more than 20 years or continue 
to serve if he moves away from the local board area which is usaally defined by the county 
boundary line, although in less densely-populated parts of the county, a local board area may 
include more than one county. These men and women serve our countrjj: withcut_salary 

THE STATE APPEAL BOARD. If a registrant is dissatisfied with the local board classifi- 
cation, he may appeal to the State Appeal Board. The law requires that there be an appeal board 
for each Federal Judicial District. Tliere is at least one State Appeal Board in every state, 
although many states have several. Several appeal boards are divided into panels each of which 
can function as an independent pppeal board. There are over ohe^hundred appeal boards and 
panels, composed of approximately 600 uncompensated members. The qualifications for ap- 
pointment and membership are the same as for local board membefcs except that an appeal board 
member must reside within the FederalJudicial District served by the board oi/ panel of which 
he is a member, and an appeal board or panel must have at least three member?, 

THE PRESIDENTIAL APPEAL BOARD, The National Selective Service Appeal Board, or 
Presidential Appeal Board, as it is orten called, is an independent three-member board ap- 
pointed by the President. A registrant may appeal his classification to the Presidential Appeal 
Board only if there wa? at least onedissenting vote by the State Appeal Board, As with the state 
appeal boards, additional members and/'or panels are authorized whenever the caseload re- 
quires additional resources. The board usually convenes in Washington, D,C, although meet- 
ings in other localilies are authorized. The Presidential Appeal Board is the final authority m 
the classifying of registrants. , 



REGISTRARS, ADVISORS TO REGISTRANTS 
AND OTHER ADVISORS 

Volunteer citizens also serve as registrars, ad visbi:s to registrants, and as medical specialty 
advisors to the State Director as well as in other advisory capacities. Most local boards have one 
or more volunteer registrars assisting in\the registration of young men when they reach age 18 
Many of these unpaid registrars are located in high schools and colleges or in county or local 
government offices. Advisors to registrants are available to counsel young men on the rights 
duties, and options available under the Selective Service Law. The names and addresses of 
registrars, as well as advisors to registrant^, are posted in the local board office or can be 
obtained by contacting the local board executive secretary or other compensated employee at the 
office. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. The National Headquarters is located at 1724 F Street, 
N.W., in Washington, D.C. The office of National Director is filled by Presidential appointment, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. The Director of Selective S* \rged by the Act and 

the President with the responsibility for prescribing such rules ju. .ions as he shall deem 
necessary for the administration of the Selective Service Sy^teiu. He is responsible for the 
staffing, equipping, and housing of those Selective Service offices required to implement the law 
and regulations. The Director of Selective Service is also responsibls for conducting the annual 
national lottery drawing in Washington, D.C. 

STATE HEADQUARTERS, Each state, as well as ths Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, District of Columbia, and New York City, has a staff of headquarters 
employees headed by a State Director, appointed by the President upon the recommendation of 
the Governor (or comparable official in those areas where there is no governor). The State 
Director is subject to the direction and control of the National Director, and is responsible for 
carryingout the functions of the Selective Service System in his state as executive agent for t! 
Governor. The State Director can appeal a classification, request reconsideration of a classifica- 
tion, and postpone a scheduled induction, but ne cannot classify a registrant. The responsibility 
of classifying a registrant is exclusively reserved to the civilian volunteers who comprise the 
local and appeal boards. Some of the responsibility of the state headquarters are supervising 
registration, monitori i classification, coordinating examinations and inductions, supervising 
the alternate service program, maintaining liaison with the appropriate Armed Forces Examin- 
ing and Induction Stations and Army^Headquarters as well as other government agencies. 
Additionally, the state headquarters instructs and trains new employees on regulations, 
policies and procedures, and it also administers a continuing prograni of training for Reserve 
officers who would be available to fill key positions in an expandedSystem. 

THE LOTTERY. The use of a random selection process, or "lottery," is not new to 
Selective Service. The first nationwide lottery drawing was conducted early in World War I and 
a modified lottery system was again instituted in World War II. Thereafter, however, the lottery 
was discontinued until November 26, 1969, when President Nixon signed an executive order 
creating a new lottery system which weld select men by means of a random drawing of birth 
dates. It was felt that this would pro\ a better method of selecting who should serve in the 
armed forces when not all young men are needed. 

A lottery drawing is held each year to assign permanent lottery numbers--or "Random 
Sequence Numbers" (RSNs)— to all young men reachijig their 19th birthdays during that 
calendar year. At that drawing, capsules are randomly drawn which pair up numbers 1 through 
365 (366 in a leap year) with each birthdate (month and day); thereby assigning an RSN to every 
day in the year. The RSNs are permanently assigned and will govern the order of selection, 
commencing with RSN 001, of the young men who will enter their year of prime vulnerability to 
induction on January 1 of the following year, the year in which they will reach their 20th 
birthdays. Qn Janualy 1 of their 20th year, these men will enter the First Priority Selection 
Group (FPSG)1 and, asja general rule, will drop one selection group each January thereafter, 
until their twenty-sixth birthday, after which most will no longer have any liability for training 
and service. The excepti&ns to this rule are those who have received a deferment, but the 
m^ority of registrants'Jliability to induction ceases when they reach age 26. In fact, their records 
are destroyed at that tipie./ ^ -^^^^ 

For example, if Jack Brown turned 18 and re^isterecton October 29, 1973, 
the lottery drawing for his year of birth (1955) was held on March^O, 1974, and 
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the RSN assigned to October 29 was 144. (See chart in back of booklet) Jack's 
classification would not have been reconsidered by the local board as a result of 
the drawing, because his RSN was above the highest number established for 
preliminary processing (RSN 095). Jack's yeax in the FPSG would be 1975. In 
1976, Jack would be in the Second Priority Selection Group (2PSG), and in 1977, 
the third, and so forth. Unless Jack had received a deferment,/nis file would 
cease to be active in January 1978, and would be destroyed in 1981. 

/ 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSING NUMBER (APN), Jack's RSN, 144 was well 
above the number established as the Admi;»istrative Processing Number (APN) which, for 1975 
FPSG, was 095. This means that only those 1955 year-of-birth registrants with RSN's at or 
below 095 would be subject to having their classification changed as a direct result of the lottery. 
By fixing the APN in this way, the Director of Selective Service can control the number of young 
men who would be processed prior to possible induction in , '5 should the need arise. Thus, only 
those men with RSN's up to the APN would be asked to complete a Current Information 
Questionnaire (SSS Form 127) and otherwise update their records in the local board; and, if 
required, be examined and inducted. 

The regulations set forth the order in which these groups of registrants can be selected and 
ordered to report for induction if induction authority had to be restored. The first significantly 
large group in^what is called the "order of call," is the Firs.t Priority Selection Group (FPSG), of 
the men who will reach their twentieth birthday during the year. These men are selected in the 
order of their RSN's, starting with RSN 001. The next group.is the Second Priority Selection 
Group (2PSG), followed by the third, and so on, each in RSN order, until the individual 
registrant reaches age 26. The main thing to remember is that once a man drops in'o a less 
vulnerable group, all the available men in moreyulnerable groups including men with RSN's all 
the way up to'365 — would have to be selected before he.would be reached. 

When v^e meation ^available men," we get into the subject of classification, which brings up 
the principal role of the local boards and appeal boards. ^ 

CLASSIFICATION 

I 

Under the standby system. Selective Service is required to maintain an available man- 
power pool. It is through the process of classification that an accurate number of registrants who 
are available at any given time can be determined. A registrant's classification, with the 
exception of the initial administrative Class 1-H assignment into which all registrants go at the 
time of registration, will be determined by a local board. The local board will consider informa- 
tion contained on official SSS forms and other information which may be contained in a 
registrant's file to determine into which one of the 23 classifications he should be placed. Every 
registrant with an RSN under the APN, during his year in the FPSG, except those eligible for 
Class 1-AM (medical specialist available for military service), will be placed in Class 1-A 
(available for military service), unless it is determined that he qualifies for a lower classifica- 
tion. The following table presents the classifications in descending order with a brief description 
of each. A registrant will be classified in the lowestof these classifications for which he qualifies: 

Class 1-A: Available for military service. ^ 
Class 1-AM: Medical specialist available for military service. 
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Class 1-A-O: Conscientious objector available for noncombatant military service only. 

Class 1-A-OM: Conscientious objector medical specialist available for noncombatant 
military service only. 

Class 1-0: Conscientious objector available for alternate service. 

Class 1-OM: Conscientious objector medical specialist available for alternate service. 

Class 2-AM: Medical specialist registrant deferred because of community service. 

Class 2-S: Registrant deferred because of activity in degree study. 

Class 2-D: Registrant deferred because of study preparing for the ministry. 

Class 3-A: Registrant deferred because of dependency of others. 

Class 4-B: Official deferred by law. 

Class 4-C: Aliens. 

Class 4-D: Minister of religion. / 

Class 4-G: Surviving son registrant exempted from service during peace. 

Class 1-H: Registrant not currently subject to processing for induction or alternate 
service. 

Class 4-F: Registrant not qualified for military service. 

Class 2-M: Registrant deferred because of study preparing for a specified medical 
specialty. 

Class 4-FM: Medical specialist registrant not qualified for military service. \ 

Class 4-W: Conscientious objector registrant who has completed alternate service in 
lieu of induction 

Class 4-A: Registrant who has completed military service. 

Class 1-D: Member of reserve component or student taking military training. 

Class 1-W: Conscientious objector performing? alternate service in lieu of induction. 

Class 1-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the United States^ the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, or the Public Health Service. 

Of the classifications listed above only four are listed as available for military service. They 
are Class 1-A, 1-AM, 1-A-O and 1-A-OM. Two others are listed as available but for alternate 
service only, in lieu of military service. They are 1-0 and 1-OM. In making their determination of 
a registrant's proper classification, the local board considers each registrant as available for 
military service until his eligibility for deferme^it or exemption from military service is clearly 
established to their satisfaction^ The local board will receive and consider all information 
presented to it pertinent to the registrant's classification. This information can be shown on the 
Current Information Questionnaire (SSS Form 127) which is mailed to each registrant eligible 
for classification out of Class 1-H, on other forms, or by other documentation such as letters, 
affidavits or depositions. This information may be submitted any time after registration, or 
whenever it is requested. It is essential that each registrant keep his local board informed 
concerning changes in his status that occur prior to age 23. The inclusion of his Selective S^irvice 
number and name in any communications is necessary for identification. , 
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PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 



All registrants are entitled to certain procedural rights. These are (1) the right of personal 
appearance before a local or appeal board and (2) the right to appeal his classification to an 
appeal board. The reverse side of the Status Card (SSS From 7), which is furnished to each 
registrant, includes instructions for requesting either a personal appearance, an appeal, or both. 
Additional advice is available from any Selective Service office. 



There are two kinds of personal appearances: *'preclassification" and "postclassification." A 
personal appearance permits the registrant to personally present his case and bring with him as 
many as three witnesses to offer additional evidence supporting his claim for a particular 
classification. However, the registrant may not be represented by legal counsel at an appear- 
ance. 

The "preclassification** appearance is available only for the registrant who has requested 
consideration as a conscientious objector, or for deferment for reason of hardship, and has 
furnished the local board a written request for an appearance. If he elects to request a **predass- 
ification'* appearance, he will be given the opportunity to appear before the local board prfor to 
the time the board would normally have considered his classification. At the personal appear- 
ance he may furnish information which he feels will be helpful to the board in making their 
decision. He will not be entitled to a "postclassification'* appearance if he has had a "preclassifi- 
catior/* personal appearance. 

The "postclassification" appsarance is available to all registrants classified by the local 
board who have not previously bc^n allowed a "preclassification" appearance. A written request 
foi a "postclassiification" persona? appearance must be made no later than 15 days following the 
date of mailing shown on the Status Card (SSS Form 7) mailed to the registrant which notifies 
him of the classification made by the local board. j 



Following local board classification, a registrant has the right to appeal the classification to 
a State Appeal Board if he believes he has been imp^perly classified. The appeal should bje made 
in writing to the local board within 15 days following the date of mailing shown on th^ Status 
Card. A simple letter stating "I wish to appeal my classification," is sufficient. The registrant 
may furnish any information to his local board coricerning the reasons why he wishes t(j appeal. 
When the request for an appeal is received, the local board will forward the registrant's entire 
selective service file to the appropriate State Appeal Board through the State Director/ 

As in the case of the local board, the registrant has the right to request a/ personal 
appearance before the State Appeal Board; however, he may not have witnesses ap^ar with 
him. If the vote of the appeal board is unanimo^us for a particular classification, the classification 
is considered final, and the registrant has no further right of appeal. If there are one or more 
dissenting votes by members of the appeal board, the registrant has a further right t6 appeal to, 
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and, if he so desires, to appear before the National Appeal Board. Again, he must make his 
appeal in writing within 15 days of the date of mailing shown on his SSS Form 7. 



NATIONAL APPEALBOARD 

When a registrant has been classified by the Appeal Board and one or more members of the 
Appeal Board dissented from that classification, he may appeal to the President and request a 
personal appearance before the National Selective Service Appeal Board within 15 days follow- 
ing the date of mailing shown on h.s status card. He files his request with the local board in much 
the same fashion a? he submitted his request for consideration by the State Appeal Board. He is 
not allowed to have any witnesses ^ith him when he appears before the National Appeal Board. 

The Director of Selective Service, the State Director of Selective Service where the local 
board which classified the registrant is located, or the State Director of Selective Service of the 
state where the Appeal Board which classified the registrant is located, may appeal to the 
President from any determination of an Appeal Board at any time prior to the induction of the 
registrant or his reporting for alternate service. When any of the above do appeal to the National 
Appeal Board, the registrant is informed by letter of the reason for the appeal. 

The National Selective Service Appeal Board is the final classification authority. The . 
registrant has no further right of appeal beyond this point. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND INDUCTION. The final phases of the processing are 
the armed forces examination and induction, both administered by the Department of Defense 
through its network of over sixty Armed Forces Examining and Entrance Stations (AFEES). 
Once a registrant has been found by the local board (or appeal board if he appealed the 
classification) to be in an "available" class (Class 1-A, 1-AM, 1-A-0, 1-A-OM, 1-0 or 1-OM), or 
is about to enter an "available class"; he may be selected for the examination. If fie is found to be 
fully qualified for service after such examination at the AFEES, he may be selected for induction 
based on the "Uniform National Call". The "Uniform National Call" means the induction of men 
in RSN order will be uniform throughout the country. 

One thing to remember: If inductions were to be resumed, you would not be ordered for 
induction /Until your opportunities for appeal or for personal appearance had been exhausted. 
However, you may be ordered for a preliminary physical examination; and if you are, you are 
required to report. This examination affords you an opportunity to undergo a, thorough, free, 
physical examination. If you are not qualified, you will be eligible for reclassification into Class 



THE FUTURE 

The objec ve of this section is to point out possibilities which may lie ahead for Selective 
Service. ' \ 

As wre have been indicated previously, Selective Service in the United States has histori- 
cally been implemented in response to aggression in one form or another. Even the "peacetime" 
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drafts have been prompted by aggressive acts by other countries. Selective Service is still the 
most effective means toobtain the large numbers of manpower necessary to serve as a meaning- 
ful deterrant, even as atomic weapons, not used in war since 1945, have proven to be a deterrant 
to wider wars than the relatively limited actions in Vietnam, Korea, the Congo, and Israel 

What does the future hold? No one knows for sure, but the nation is committed to reliance on 
volunteers to nleet the peacetime manpower needs of the armed forces. This would mean that 
Selective Service would continue as a "standby" agency to be activated only in a time of 
mobilization. In standby, the Selective Service System is still readily available should it be 
determined that volunteer enlistments alone will not supply sufficient military manpower for 
active or reserve forces. - 

Because of its unique historical reliance on volunteer workers appointed from the citizenry, 
the Selective Service System has always been sensitive to local needs and capable of diversifica- 
tion in the national interest at minimal cost to the government. 
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LOTTERY NUMBER CHART 

THIS CHART SHOWS THE RESULTS OF THE NATIONAL LOTTERY 
HELD ON MARCH 20, 1974, IN WHICH DATES OF BIRTH FOR MEN 
BORN IN 1955 ARE MATCHED WITH RANDOM SEQUENCE NUMBERS 
001 THROUGH 365, INCLUSIVE. 
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